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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


# What branches ought to he embraced in a course of studies, adapted to the existing 
state of our common schools ? 
In what order should these branches be taken up / 

What are the most approved elementary books, relating to each branch 2?” 

We have already named such books as we consider most suit- 
able to be used previously to the age of eight or nine years. In 
attempting to fix upon a reading book, which should stand next 
in our list, we have found ourselves unable to give to any one a 
decided preference. We have concluded, therefore, rather than 
admit any longer delay in the prosecution of the subject, toname 
several, and leave instructers and committees to make their own 
selection. 

9. Beauties of the Children’s Friend, by Berquin ; or Rosa- 
mond, by Miss Edgeworth ; or Harry & Lucy, by Mr. Edge- 
worth. 

The first of the three is perhaps best adapted to meet with 
general approbation ; as it isthe cheapest book, and corresponds 
more nearly with the prevailing ideas of what is to be expected 
in a book for schools. The entire title page reads as follows : 
“The Beauties of the Children’s Friend ; being a selection of in- 
teresting pieces from that celebrated author, M. Berquin. In- 
terspersed with pieces of poetry, from various authors. The 
whole calculated to inspire a love of truth and virtue. For the 
use of schools. By the author of the Child’s First Book. Lin 
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coln & Edmands, 39, Washington-St. Boston. 1827.” 18mo. 
pp. 252. The pieces are mostly in the dialogue form; which 
is happily suited to interest the young, and improve them in the 
art of reading. The great design of the book is to cultivate an 
amiable temper in the youthful breast, to implant virtuous prin- 
ciples, to cherish kind, tender, and benevolent feelings, and to 


|. subdue every wayward and vicious propensity. 


There are 78 sections in the book, 37 of which are poctey, 
selected ‘from various authors.” © The pieces of poetry, howev- 


‘er, are mostly short, the whole occupying but 29 pages. Of the 


41 sections written by Berquin, there is only one which we would 
not ourselves have chosen ; and to this one we have no serious 
objection. We refer to Section 61. Our principal objection to 
the piece is, that as we would not soffer achild to join in such a 
rabble or witness such a scene, as is there described, neither 
would we willingly have him read the description. In the selec- 
tion of poetry, the compiler has been rather unfortunate. Most 
of the pieces which he has selected, possess buta moderate share 
of merit or interest, and several are unworthy of perusal. Those 
which are numbered 33, 34, 42, 58, and 70, we should rather not 
have found in the book. The teacher may obviate the erroneous 
impression which Sec. 33 is liable to make, by informing the 
child in what cases it is lawful and in what unlawful to take the 
life of animals. Tu Sec. 34 our objection is of a negative kind : 
the bit of paper it occupies, would have been equally valuable, if 
left blank. The concluding stanza of Sec. 42 is good, but not a 
sufficient antidote to the poison contained in the preceding stan- 
zas. Neither ‘ little girls,’ nor great ones, ought to hear such 
language. In Sec. 58, there are some passages which are at va- 
riance with the sentiments and the practice of a respectable por- 
tion of the christian community. We allude to what is said of 
spending “ Saturday night” in “ sport,” and, on Sunday, taking 
a walk in the field or street, and paying or receiving a social visit. 
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The omission of two stanzas would make the piece much less ex- 
ceptionable Section 70 is entitled, Ha; p ness of Childhood.’ 
We can appreciate the feelings of those whose memory often 
dwells on the scenes and the sports of childhood with melancholy 
pleasure, and sometimes with tearful sensibility ; but itis not the 
part of a christian or a rational man, to regret that those hours 
are past, or to wish their return. 

The compiler says, in his Preface, ‘* The whole has been cor- 
rected throughout with the most scrupulous regard to expression 5 
so that it may be considered as an improved translation.” Hav- 
ing never read the ** Children’s Friend,” in any other form, we 
cannot appreciate the ‘ corrections’ of which the compiler'speaks, 
We can see, however, what farther corrections are needed ; and 
we deeply regret, that such vulgar, not to say profane expres- 
sions, as * Bless me !”’—* in the name of goodness !”—“ O my 
stars !’——* the deuce is in it !” should have escaped the vigilance 
ofthe compiler. All these expressions, except the last, occur re- 
peatedly. (See pp. 112, 133, 186, 192, 203, 238.) We should 
also be gratified, could we persuade the compiler to expunge the 
colloquial word ¢ pray,’ which is so frequently used by almost all 
writers of familiar dialogue. It is a desecration of a_ religious 
term ; and its impropriety, if not felt by any other person or at 
any other time, can hardly fail to be felt and regretted by the 
pious parent when his child first hecomes capable of reading in 
Barbauld’s ‘.essons, or any other book in which this use of the 
term occurs. Indeed, we have much less objection to ita 
book for children a dozen years old, than for those of only five 
or six. The term, however, is quite needless : in the few cases 
‘m which the harmony of the sentence may demand a substitute, 
a 00d one may be found in the emphatic ‘ do.’ 

We would recommend to teachers, as a thing of some im- 
portance, to direct their pupils to omit or alter all the exception- 
able expressions which they find in their reading lessons. We 
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would extend this to obsolete words and phrases, and to _viola- 
lations of grammatical propriety. The’pupil may be allowed 
also to mark. or alter all such passages with his pen or pencil. 
Thas, under thecare of a faithful instructer, ‘good may be educed 
from evil ;’ and perhaps the child may receive a deeper impres- 
sion in this way than in any other, of the nature of the errors 
which ought to be avoided, and may derive more: benefit from the 
lesson, than if no errors had been contained in it. Lest, howev- 
‘er, many instructers should be negligent in this respect, it would 
‘be the safest course, for authors, compilers, and printers to have 
their books as free from errors as possible. 

iisWe have dwelt so long on the faults which we have noticed in 
this book, that we shall perhaps make an impression on the minds 
of some, that they constitute its most prominent characteristic. 


‘ Not so.: Let the book be read in course, and its blemishes will 


appear but as the spots.on the surface of the sun. 

- There is quite a disparity in the character of the pieces con- 
tained in this book, when we compare them with reference to the 
age and capacity of the children to whose use they are adapted. 
About half.a dozen Sections are suited to the capacity of chil- 
dren seven years of age ; and there are as many, which ought 
‘not to be read by: children of common rapacity before the age of 

. 8ixteen:::: The other pieces are adapted to children of allthe in- 

termediate ages. |. But what we particularly regret, is, that in the 
arrangement of the pieces, scarcely any regard has been paid to 
ithe order in which they oughtto be read. In the former part o 
-the book, there .are pieces which ought not to be read before the 
age of twelve or fourteen ; and in the latter part, are pieces which 
emay be read at the age of eight or nine.* 





*-In our perusal of the book, we noted, as we proceeded, the age at which it seemed suit- 
able that each piece should be read. This must be attendec with much imperfection, on 
account of the difficulty of keeping the same ideal standard of comparison in the mind 
throughout the whole. e will, however, state the arrangement which is the result of the 
judgment thus passed on each piece ; leaving it to the compiler and to instructers to make 
what use of it they please. The following numbers refer to the Sections as now numbered 
and arranged in the book ; and the order in which we place them, is that in which we would | 
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We have noticed that two of the Sections in the Children’s 
Friend are the same in part, as some of Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessens 
for Children. We kuow not bow to account for this, unless Mrs. 
Barbauld was indébted to M. Berquin, and neglected to acknowl- 
edge the obligation. We feel quite willing to pardon her for this, 
however, since, by clothing the pieces in her own language, and 
moulding them into a form to suit herself, she has either greatly 
improved the original, or given a much better translation than the 
one now before us : we cannot say which, as we have never read 
the Children’s Friend in the original. In either case, we cannot 
but regret that Mrs. Barbauld was not the translator of the whole 
work. The story of the “ Three Cakes,” in Sec. 30, is told by 
her incomparably better ; and she has adapted it as well to a child 
of five years, as this isto one of seven. She has also given the 
addresses of the sun & moon, in Sec. 35, with much greater sim- 
plicity and conéiseness, and as well suited to a child of six years, 
as this is to one of eight. 

With Edgeworth’s “ Early Lessons,” comprising ‘ Harry & 
Lucy,” “ Frank,” “* Rosamond,” and two or three short pieces, 
we are highly pleased. These Lessons have been recommended, 
‘in the Journal of Education, as suitable reading books for schools; 
and we can most cordially join in the recommendation. In some 
respects, they are better adapted to this purpose, than even the 
Children’s Friend. We know not how far the fault may lie with 
the translator, but in point of language and style, the Children’s 
Friend is not nearly so well adapted to the minds of the young, 
asthe Early Lessons. And in another respect, there is a great- 
er difference still. Edgeworth, while he docs not neglect the cul- 
ture of the heart, continually aims at the improvement of the 
understanding. ‘The Early Lessons are suited to develope and 





have the Sections read,so as to make a gradation of style and sentiment suited to the ca- 
pacity of children from the age of seven to that of sixteen : 3, 10, 29, 30, 36, 38, 39; 1, 21, 
34, 35, 37, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 59, 64; 4. 5, 9, 18 31, 32, 48, 55, 66; 2, II, i2, M4, 
15, 23, 26, 60; 13, 54, 56, 61, Ti; 6, 24, 25, 33, 41, 50, 51, 52, 72; 62, 73; 7, 19, 
20, 27, 28, 40, 42, 43, 53, 58, 68; 63, 65, 69, 75, 76, 77 ; 16, 17, 22, 67, 70, 74, 78. 
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strengthen the intellectual powers, to ence and gratify the curi- 
osity of the learner, to inspire a’ general desire of useful knowl- 
edge, and ‘to impart, on’ many: ‘subjects, the rudiments of this 
knowledge, especially in ‘the wideiand interesting field of natural 
philosophy. Inthe Children’s ‘Friend, there. is nothing of all 
this. ‘And pre-eminently important as is the moral department 
of education, we attach too’ much importance to the early and ju- 
dicious cuiture of the intellectual powers, to be willing to see this 
department neglected. 

The Early Lessons, now that the “Last Part” hen. been sent 
out by Miss Edgeworth, are quite voluminous. ‘ Frank” occu- 
pies one volume, 18mo : the Sequel to Frank, two volumes. 
‘** Rosamond” and the Sequel to Rosamond occupy each one 
volume. ‘“ Harry & Lucy” occupies one volume ; and the Se- 
quel to Harry & Lucy, which has‘recently been published under 
the title of “ Harry & Lucy concluded, being the’last part of Ear- 
ly Lessons,” occupies three volumes. The whole series, there- 
fore, occupies rine volumes. We speak of the work, according 
to the form in which it has recently been published by .Munroe 
& Francis ; in whose edition, however, the Sequel to Frank is 
not, we believé; included. The seven volumes, as published by 
Mudnroe & ’Francisy are marked 87. 1-2. cents each, amounting to 
$6 121-2. The expense of the work, therefore, is such, ghat 
we cannot hope to see it introduced entire into our schonls, es- 
pecially Gur:common, schools. Either, ‘* Frank” or. “ Harry & 
Lucy,”—and perhaps ‘* Rosamond,”—may be purchased sepa- 
ratély,'and without:the S:quel 5 and.as soun as any one of these 
shall be adopted ‘as ‘a schuol book, even by a single town, the 
price will be reduced, because larger editions will be printed. 
We presume, that in this case, either of the volumes mentioned 
may ‘be obtained so as not to cost parents more than 50 cents 
apiece. ‘We have said the more on this point, knowing, as we do, 
how reluetant many parents are to incur even a trifling expense 
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in purchasing books for their children. The best way of obtain-” * 
ing books for schools, is that prescribed in the late school law o¢ 
Massachusetts ;* which regulation has also, we believe, been 
more recently adopted by the legislature of New Hampshire, 

We named “ Rosamond” or “ Harry & Lucy” in preference 
to “Frank,” as a substitute for the Children’s Friend, because 
“ Frank” is designed for children of an earlierage. Tie first 
part of “ Harry & Lucy” isalso designed for children who are 
quite young. Indeed, the different parts of the Early Lessons 
are suited to the capacities of children of all ages from.six to six- 
teen. We should therefore rejoice tu see any part or the whole 
introduced in connection with the Children’s Friend and the oth- 
er reading books which we have recommended. We were going 
to say, that we should be glad to see them introduced, even to the 
excluston of all the reading books, except Primers, which . we 
have recommended. It might, however, be premature to say this; _. 
for, to confess the truth, we never sawthe Early Lessons till quite ,,, 
recently, and we have not yet found leisure to read the whole, 
Iudeed, it is only two years and a half, since the Sequel to Harry 
& Lucy was completed bv Maria Edgeworth, on the other side 
of the Atlantic. As soon as we are able to give the whole series | 
an attentive perusal, we will endeavor to resume the subject— | 
happy if we can render it half as interesting to our readers, as it... 
is to ourselves. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


It must strike us, that the extent to which we have the facul- 
ty of acquiring Knowledge, forms the most obvious distinction 
of our species. In inferior animals, it subsists in so small a de- 
gree, that we are wont to deny it to them altogether ;—the range 
of their knowledge, ifit deserves the name, is so extremely lim- 
ited, and their ideas so few and simple. Whatever is most ex- 
quisite in their operations, is referred to an instinct, which, 





* See Teacher’s Guide, p. 301. 
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working within a narrow compass, though with undeviating uni 
formity, supplies the place, and supersedes the necessity of rea- 
son. In inferivr animals, the knowledge of the whole species is 
possessed by each individual of the species, while man is distin- 
guished by numberless diversities in the scale of mental improve- 
ment. Now to be destitute in a remarkable degree of an ac- 
quisition which forms the appropriate possession of human na- 
ture, is degrading to that nature, and must proportionably dis- 
qualify it for reaching the end of its creation. 

As the power of acquiring knowledge is to be ascribed to rea- 
son, so the attainment of it mightily strengthens and improves it, 
and thereby enables it to enrich itself with further acquisitions. 
Knowledge in general expands the mind, exalts the faculties, re- 
fines the taste of pleasure, and opens innumerable sources of in- 
tellectua!l enjoyment. By means of it, we become less depend- 
ent for satisfaction upon the sensitive appetites, the gross pleas- 
ures of sense are more easily despised, and we are made to feel 
the superiority of the spiritual to the material part of our nature. 
Instead of beiug continually solicited by the influence and _irri- 
tation of sensible objects, the mind can retire within herself, and 
expatiate inthe cool and quiet walks of contemplation. The 
author of nature has wisely annexed a pleasure to the exercise 
ofour active powers; and particularly to the pursuit of truth, 
which if it be in some instances less intense, is far more durable 
than the gratifications of sense, and is on that account, incom- 
parably more valuable. It may be repeated without satiety, 
and pleases afresh on every reflection upon it. These are self- 
created satisfactions, always within our reach, not dependent up- 
on events, not requiring a peculiar combination of circumstances 
to produce or maintain them ; they rise from the mind _ itself, and 
inhere, so to speak, ih its very substance. Let the mind but re- 
tain its proper functions,and they spring up spontaneously, un- 
solicited, unborrowed, and unbeught. Even the difficulties and. 
impediments which obstruct the pursuit of truth, serve, accord- 
ing tothe economy under which we are placed, to render it more 
interesting. The labor of intellectual search, resembles and ex- 
ceeds the tumultuous pleasures of the chase, and the conscious- 
ness of overcoming a formidable obstacle, or of lighting on 
some happy discovery, gives all the enjoyment of a conquest, 
without those corroding reflections by which the latter must be 
impaired. Can we doubt that Archimedes, who was so absorb- 
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ed in his contemplations as not to be diverted by the sacking of 
his native city, and was Rilled in the very act of meditating a 
mathematical theorem, did not, when he exclaimed, l-Have 
Frounp 1T! | save FounpD iT! feel a transport as genuine as 
was ever experienced after the most brilliant victory ? 

The moral good which results from the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is chiefly this, that by multiplying the mental resources, it 
has a tendency to exalt the character, and, in some measure, to 
correct and subdue the taste for gross sensuality. It enable: 
the possessor to beguile his Jeisure moments (and every man 
has such) in an innocent at least, if not ina useful manner. The 
poor man who can read, and who possesses a taste for reading, 
can find entertainment at home, without being tempted to repair 
to the public house for that purpose. His mind can find him 
employment when his body is at rest ; he does not lie prostrate 
and afloat on the current of incidents, liable to be carried with- 
soever the impulse of appetite may direct. There is in the mind 
of such a man an intellectual spring urging him to the pursuit of 
mental good ; and if the minds of his family also area little cul- 
tivated, conversation becomes the more interesting, and the 
sphere of domestic enjoyment enlargea. The calm satisfaction 
which books afford, puts him into a disposition to relish more 
exquisitely, the tranquil delight inseparable from the indulgence 
of conjugal and parental affection ; and as he will be more re- 
spectable in the eyes of his family than he who can teach them 


nothing, he will be naturally induced to cultivate whatever may’ 


preserve, and shun whatever would impair that resject. He 
who is inured to reflection will carry his views beyond the pres- 
ent hour ; he will extend his prospect a litle into futurity, and 
be disposed to make some provision for his approaching wants ; 
whence will result an increased motive to industry, together with 
9 care to husband his earnings, and to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense. The poor man who has gained a taste for good books, 


will in all likelihood become thougitful, and when you have giv- » 


en the poor a habit of*thinking, you have conferred on them a 
much greater favor than by the gift of a large sum of money, 
since you have put them in possession of the principle of all legi- 
timate prosperity. 


I am persuaded that the extreme profligacy, improvidence, : 


and misery, which are so prevalent among the laboring classes 
in many countries, are chiefly to be ascribed to the want of edu- 
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cation. In pronf of this we need only to cast our eyes on the 
condition of the Irish, compared with that of the peasantry in 
Scotland. Among the former you behold notiing but beggary, 
wretchedness, and sloth. In Scotland, on the contrary, under 
the disadvantages of a worse climate and more unproductive ‘soil, 
a degree of decency and comfort, the fruit of sobriety and indus- 
try. are conspicuous among the lower classes. And to what is 
this disparity in their situation to be ascribed, except to the in- 
fluence of education? In Ireland, the education of the poor is 
miserably neglected ; very few of them can read, and they grow 
up in total ignorance of what it most befits a rational creature to 
understand : while in Scotland the establishment of free schools 
in every parish, an essential branch of the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the country, brings the means of instruction within the 
reach of the poorest, who are there inured to decency, industry, 
and order. 

Some. have objected to the instruction of the lower classes, 
from an apprehension that it would lift them above their sphere, 
make them dissatisfied with their station in life, and by impairing 
the habit of subordination, endanger the tranquillity of the state ; 
an objection devoid surely of all force and validity. It is not 
easy to conceive, in what manner instructing men in their duties 
can prompt them to neglect those duties, or how that enlargement 
of reason which enables them to comprehend the true grounds of 
authority and the obligation to obedience, should indispose tliem 
to obey. The admirable mechanism of society, together’ with 
that subordination of ranks which is essential to its subsistence, 
is surely not an elaborate imposture, which the exercise of reason 
will detect and expose. The objection we have stated, itnpliés 
a reflection, on the social order, equally impvlitic, invidious, and 
unjust. Nothing in reality renders legitimate government so in- 
secure as extreme ignorance in the people. It is this which yields 
them an easy prey to seduction, makes them the victims of prej-' 
udice and false alarms, and so ferocious withal, that their inter- 
ference in atime of public commotion, is more to be dreaded 
than the eruption of a volcano. 

‘The true prop of good government is opinion, the perception 
on the part of the subject of benefits resulting from it, a settled 
conviction, in other words, of its being a public good. Now 
nothing can produce or maintain that opinion but knowledge, sine: 
opinion is a form of knowledge. Of tyrannical and unlawfui 
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governments, indeed, the support is fear, to which ignorance is 
as congenial as it is abhorrent from the genius of a free people. 
Look at the popular insurrections and massacres in France: of 
what description of persons were those ruffians composed who, 
breaking forth like a torrent, overwhelmed the mounds of lawful 
authority ? Who were the cannibals that sported with the mangled 
carcases and palpitating limbs of their murdered victims, and 
dragged them about with their teeth in the gardens of the Thail- 
leries ? Were they refined and elaborated into these barbarities 
by the efforts of a too polished education? No; they were the very 
scum of the populace, destitute of all moral culture, whase atroc- 
ity was only equalled by their ignorance, as might well be expect- 
ed, when the one was the legitimate parent of the other. Who 
are the persons who, in every couutry, are most disposed to out- 
rage and violence, but the most ignorant and uneducated of the 
peor ; to which class also chiefly belong those unhappy beings 
who are doomed to expiate their crimes at the fatal tree ; few of 
whom, it has recently been ascertained, on accurate inquiry, are 
able to re..d,and the greater part utterly destitute of all moral 
or religious principle. 

Ignorance gives a sort ofeternity to prejudice, and perpetuity 
toerror. When a baleful superstition, like that of the church of 
Rome, has once got footing among a people in this situation, it 
becomes next to impossible to eradicate it; for it can only be as- 
sailed, with success, by the weapons of reason and argument, and 
to these weapons it is impassive. The sword of ethereal temper 
loses its edge, when tried on the scaly hide of this leviathan. 
No wonder the church of Rome is such a friend to ignorance ; 
it is but paying the arrears of gratitude in which she is deeply 
indebted. How is it possible for her not to hate that light which 
would unveil her impostures, and detect her enormities ? 

If we survey the genius of Christianity, we shall find it to be 
just the reverse. It was ushered into the world with the injunc- 
tion, go and teach all nations, and every step ofits progress is to 
be ascribed to instruction. With a condescension worthy of 
its author, it offers information to the meanest and most illiterate; 
but extreme ignorance is not a state of mind favorable to it. The 
first churches were planted in cities, (and those the most cele- 
brated and enlightened) drawn neither from the very highest nor 
the very lowest classes ; the former too often the victims of lux- 
ury and pride, the latter sunk in extreme stupidity ; but from the 
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middle orders, where the largest portion of virtue and good sense 
hasusually resided. In remote villages, its progress was ex- 
tremely slow, owing unquestionbly to that want of mental cultiva- 
tion, which rendered them the last retreats of superstition ; inso- 
much that in the fifth century, the abettors of the ancient idolatry 
began to be denominated Pagani; which properly denotes thein- 
habitants of the country, in distinction from those who reside in 
towns. Atthe Reformation, the progress of the reformed faith 
went hand in hand with the advancement of Jetters; it had every _ 
where the same friends and the same enemies, and next to its 
agreement with the Holy Scriptures, its success is chiefly to be 
ascribed, under God, to the art of printing, the revival of classical 
learning, and the illustrious patrons of science attached to its 
cause. In the representation of that glorious period, usually sty]- 
ed the Millennium, when religion shall universally prevail, it is 
mentioned as a conspicuous feature, that men shall run to and fro 
and knowledge shall be increased. ‘That period will not be dis- 
tinguished from the preceding, by men’s minds being more torpid 
and inactive, but rather by the consecration of every power to the 
service of the Most High. It will be a petiod of remarkable il- 
lumination, during which the light of the moon shall be as the 
light of the sun, and the light of the sun as that of seven days. 
Every useful talent will be cultivated, every art subservient to the 
interests of man, be improved and perfected ; learning will amass 
her stores, and genius emit her splendor; but the former will be 
displayed wit!out ostentation, and the latter shine with the soft- 
ened effulgence of humility and love—Rosertr Hat. 


INTELLIGENGE. 
PUBLIC SCHUOLS IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


The amount of money raised for public schools in Worcester, 
this year, is $3600, which is believed to be more, according to 
the population, than is expended in any other town in the state, 
being aboutpone dollar to every inhabitant in the town. The 
number’ of school districts is ten, in each of which there is but 
one school, except in the centre district, where there are seven. 
The money is thus appropriated :—The town raises $2600, of 
which $2400 is divided among all the districts, in proportion to 
the number of minors in each, and $200 is given to the centre 
district, toward the support of the Latin grammar school. The 
centre district raises $1000 more, which with its proportion of 
the town money, and the money received toward the Latin 
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sehool, is applied to the support of seven permanent schools un- 
der the care of instructers hired by the year. These schools 
are, the Latin grammar school, and the English grammar school 
for boys, the female high school, and the female second school, 
and three primary schools. They are under the superintend- 
ence of a committee of twelve, by whom they are subjected to 
regular monthly and quarterly examinations. The school which 
each scholar may attend is designated by the Committee, and 
all advaicements from one school to another are made after a 
critical examination.—Spy. 


BELCHERTOWN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


A Grammar School will be opened in this place on Wednesday, 
November 14th, under the superintendence of L. F. Cuark, 
A. B. 

The design of the Institution is, 

1. To give to young ladies and gentlemen such an education 
as shall prepare them for the common occupations of life : 

2. To prepare young ladies and gentlemen for the business of 
instruction in our common schools : 

3. To instruct young children in the first rudiments of theix- 
education. 

To accomplish these objects, the school is to be divided into 
two departments, primary and secondary. 

The instruction is to be rendered to the secondary department 
by the Preceptor. 

The primary department will be divided into classes, which 
are to be under the care of teachers selected from the secondary 

-department, and these teachers will be under the particular in- 
spection of the Preceptor, who will examine each of their class- 
es respectively once a week as to its proficiency. 

In the selection of teachers, regard will be had to moral char- 
acter, and talent for giving instruction. 

At the close of every term, there will be an examination, which 
the parents and guardians will be invited to attend. The secon- 
dary department will be examined by the Preceptor, but the 
classes in the primary department, will be examined by. their 
respective teachers. 

The plan upon which this school is to be conducted is new, 
and will, we believe, offer peculiar advantages to those who may 
wish to become teachers, by uniting the theory and practice of 
school-teaching. Particular care will also be used to acquaint 
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them with the Monitorial System. of instruction ; and the learn- 
ed languages will be taught in the scnool, if requested. 

Mr. Clark brings unequivocal testimonials . of his literary and 
religious character, from the Faculty of Amherst College; and 
his approved character as an instructer is a fair pledge of his 
ability to snperintend the institution. 

Tuition in the, Primary, Department, $1,50 per quarter; in 
the Secondary Department, $3; in tie Languages, $4. 

L, COLEMAN, 
| | Belchertown, Mass., Oct. 16. In behalf o* the Committee. 
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‘TEACHER’S GUIDE AND PARENT’S ASSISTANT. 

We have made arrangements for publishing the next, Volume 
at Boston, at Portland, and also at C ncord, N. H. It is to be 
issued once a mouth, in a smaller type, aud on paper of a supe- 
rior quolity. These arrangements will diminish the expense of 
the publication t. subscribers, without diminishing its value. 

From the numerous letters which we have received, bearing 
testimony to the merit and utility of our work, we take the lib- 
erty to publish two or three extracts : 

“In the perusal of the Teacher’s Guide,” says one of our sub- 
scribers, “1 have been alike entertained and improved; and 
though F have not had occasiun, since.taking it, to make any 
practical use of it myself, [ have loaned it to friends who are 
engaged in schools, where I have seen several of the methods of 
conveying instruction which you recommend, put in practice with 
success. ‘Although I am not ina situation to be particularly ben- 
efited by the instractions it affords, yet | will continue to pat- 
ronise it for the geod purpo-es for which it is designed ; and 
most sincerely do I wish you success in your very laudable en- 
deavors, to. reform and correct imperfect, though lony practised, 
methods of instruction. Althongh you may have many prejudi- 
ces to remove, and the strong ‘chains of habit” to break, before 
you will render your system agreeable to all, yet, in the end, 
your exertions, united with those of others who feel deeply inter- 
ested on the subject of education, will effect a radical change in 
the modes of instruction now followed by many. Indeed, I al- 
ready see the work of reformation commenced and far advanced 
in many places; and | hope the period is not far distant, when 
the New-England if not the whole United States, will adopt a 
general and improved system of discipline and iustruction, both 
in the commun, and higher schools.” 
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Another subscriber, who is, like the one just quoted, an entire 
stranger to us, writes as follows : 

‘*T have been much gratified in perusing your publication ; 
and consider it desirable that all who are engaged in similar oc- 
cunations, should have recourse to the same source of informa- 
tion. It may be presumed, that, through the medium of this pe- 
riodical, there will be more intelligence circulated on the impor- 
tant subject of conducting common schools, than can be gather- 
ed from every other publication on the subject of education. 
Editors in general, either do not possess that knowledge of the 
philosophy of the infant mind, which is necessary to suggest im- 
provements, and discuss topics on early edueation, or they are 
not sufficiently humble to treat upon the subject of common 
schools. 

* It is the case in my school, and, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, it is acommon fault in our schools, that the reading books 
are far too intricate for boys in general: they have not the capa- 
city to comprehend the subjects upon which they treat; and of 
course they acquire the habit of reading, not ‘ understandingly ,” 
but mechanically. | hope and trust, that by your influence, our 
school committees will be led to discuss this subject, and revo- 
lutionise our present system of instruction.” 

To the above extracts, we add one from the October number 
of the American Journal of Education. Speaking of the Teach- 
er’s Guide, the editor says, 

“© We are happy to bear favorable testimony to the merits of 
this publication, as one which we think will prove a useful prac- 
tical aid in the business of instruction. We cordially recommend 
it to the attention of teachers, and especially of those who have 
the charge of common schools ” 

The present time, when we are about to commence a new volume, 
is a suitable one to make some special effurts to extend the circula- 
tion of the work ; and we hope that our agents, patrons, and friends 
will not suffer the opportunity to pass unimproved. 

(G> Payment for the present volume, or the names of subscribers 
for the next volume, may be delivered to any of our Agents, or sent 
by mail (post paid) to Shirley and Hyde. Portland, Me.; Wait, 
Greene, and Co. Court-street, Boston ; or to J. B. Moore, Concord, 
N. H. No subscription will be received for a less term than one 
year. 

All communications pertaining to the editorial department, 
should be directed to John L Parkhurst, Concord, N. H. 
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{> Agents who receive or collect payments, and transmit them, 
by private conveyance or post paid, to Portland, Boston, or Con- 
cord, as above stated, shall be entitled to a discount of ten per cent. 
on all moneys thus collected and transmitted. 

(G> Subscribers, when about to change their place of residence, 
should give seasonable notice (or request the postmaster to do it) of 
the name of the place to which they expect to remove, and the 
time ‘at which they wish a change to be made in the direction of 
their papers. Some of our subscribers have been negligent in this 
respect; and some have imagined, that if they removed to another 
or distant part of the country, their papers of course could be no 
longer ‘sent to them ;—just as if there were no mail or post-office 
beyond the precincts of their mativetown. . The following is a spe- 
cimen. A young lady in Massachusetts, (we know not ber age but 
presume her to be “ young,”) has recently made us pay a postage 
of nineteen cents for the pleasure of receiving the following letter. 


Sir—You will please to discontinue sending tiie “ Teacher’s Guide” to Miss 

D o , as I remove this week from there ; and as half a term is 

nearly completed, [ will send the amount of pay to tke agent of said paper. I think it 
a most valuable little work. 





Yours, sir, with esteem, G. D———. 
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